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Letters from the Mombors 


* _ CONTINUED 
IMPROVEMENT __.” 


I wish to express my appreciation for 
the award and for the judges’ ratings. 
We have gone over the ratings very 
carefully and feel that through the sug- 
gestions listed we may show continued 
improvement on our fall issue. 


H. H.—IIL. 


“ . ONE OF THE 
HIGHLIGHTS...” 


This annual contest is one of the 
highlights of the school year for the 
staff. Although March is still a few 
months away it won’t come any too 
soon for our school. Formerly, we 
belonged to another press association, 
but we believe that the C.S.P.A. offers 
a great deal more than its competitors. 
Our big regret is that New York is so 
far away; otherwise, we’d have a 
mighty delegation in attendance. 


G. F.—Wash. 


* ..A GREAT AID...” 


the staff was not responsible for 
the commencement issue and I hope 
the judges will not score it with the 
others.. each year the staff is.. en- 
tirely new.. the class undertakes the 
project of issuing the school paper. I 
find the scoring of your judges a great 
aid in correcting faults, that is, those 
not made by the printer. The maga- 
zine . a great source of help. 


M. H.—West Va. 


“IMPROVES 
ESPRIT DE CORPS...” 


For the enclosed fee of four dollars 
I wish our paper to be included in the 
membership of your useful organiza- 
tion.. The incentive of possible honor 
awards in the Columbia Contest and 
the helpful advice given in the scoring 
sheet that you send produce definite 
improvement, I believe, in the school 
paper and in the esprit de corps of the 
staff. It is a matter of regret to my 
journalistic proteges and to me that 
distance prevents our attendance at 
your Convention . a great occasion 
someday...” 


J. F.—Cal. 


* _._ PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT... ” 


Our paper has found its member- 
ship in the Association a source of 
pleasure and profit. It may interest 
you to know that we are again plan- 
ning to send a delegation to the com- 
ing Convention. 


S. H.—Mass. 


“_. SATISFY 
CURIOSITY...” 


Our gold medal. . arrived some-days 
ago but not too soon to satisfy the 
curiosity of the staff _ Like its prede- 
cessors, it will be added to those on 
display in our trophy cabinet to be 
admired by the entire student body. 

R. A—N. J. 


* _.TO THE POINT 
HELPFUL...” 


These criticisms are . to the point 
and we believe will be helpful.. in 
improving our magazine. As we said, 
we wanted constructive criticisms 
we are obliged. 


S. J.—Pa. 


* OVERWHELMING... 
OBLIGING...” 


Thank you, personally, and your 
whole organization, in behalf of my- 
self and the other members of our 
staff, for your efforts which resulted 
in the overwhelming success of the last 
C.S.P.A. Convention. The whole af- 
fair was exceptionally well run and I 
learned a lot and enjoyed myself. Mr. 
Kenneth Snyder, head of the Private 
Schools Division, was very obliging in 
all ways. The style book sent with the 
tabulated results contains good ma- 
terial. I agree with the majority of 
your criticisms . all are constructive 
and well-founded. It is the best ex- 
amination of the News that I have 
seen . .we shall be able to profit by it. 

I’m sure we'll be represented next 
year. 


G. R.—Conn. 
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“.. INSPIRES. , 
DOUBLE... EFFORTS. .” 


The staff and sponsors . wish ‘to 
express appreciation for the second 
place granted our paper by your As. 
sociation. It inspires us to double our 
efforts toward regaining first place rat. 
ing which we held last year. 

M. P.—Mich. 


Few letters in the past fourteen years 
of C.S.P.A. activities (not more than 
fifty) complain of ratings. Like the 
verse of the little boy, “When they are 
good they are very, very good, and 
when they are bad, they are horrid.” 
A comforting number reveal the spirit 
portrayed above. But, good or bad, 
The Review gives its readers a fair 
sampling of this type of correspond. 
ence. The tough ones take a whole 
page to print—and explain. Such a 
one appeared in the May, 1938, issue; 
such a one will appear in the near 
future. 


Crotonian— Campaign— 


To build up the subscription list 
of The Crotonian, the mimeographed 
publication, six issues during the year, 
of Public School 61, The Bronx, New 
York City, Mr. Max B. Siegel and 
other advisers to the paper, have or- 
ganized a means of approach that has 
enabled them to achieve a large de- 
gree of success. 

A mimeographed letter was sent to 
all the teachers stating that because 
they secured the subscriptions and the 
contributions, they were the real pub- 
lishers of the paper. Some idea of the 
extent of popularity of the publication 
in the school system, as well as the 
school itself, was conveyed in this 
communication as well as some “sell- 
ing points.” These included “At least 
six issues worth eighteen cents, a free 
movie worth ten cents, special gifts 
and prizes to be announced. All for 
ten cents.” 

Other Crotonian material includes 
a mimeographed “Honor Roll’, a spe- 
cial bulletin giving facts as presented 
to teachers but for student consump- 
tion, a letter to their parents and a 
calendar for the submission of mate- 
rial carrying explicit information as 
to dates, place, grades or rooms, in- 
structions on the preparation of mate- 
rial and other necessary facts. 

The special appeal to the parents 
included an explanation of the pur- 
pose of building up a large subscrip- 
tion list, namely, the use of the surplus 
funds for the charitable purposes of 
the school. 
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Fourth Annual Yearbook Critique and 
Contest Ratings Announced 


Competition for 1938 Entered by 229 Scholastic Publications 


OR THE third year in succession 
oF on increase in the enrolment of 

yearbooks in the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association Yearbook Cri- 
tique and Contest has been noted. Two 
hundred twenty-nine books were rated 
and criticized by the judges. 


Before the Board of Judges exam- 
ined the annuals they revised the scor- 
ing sheet used for this Contest. Several 
items were deleted from the 1937 rat- 
ing sheet and some additional material 
added. The numerical scale was raised 
from a total of 100 points to a total 
of 1,000 points. This was done at the 
request of a number of the members 
in order to permit a more accurate 
scoring of the books. 


While reviewing and rating the 
books, the judges constantly referred 
to the Entry Form. This permitted 
them to give due consideration to the 
reasons for the particular layout, edi- 
torial contents, paper and other parts 
of the annuals. They found the Entry 
Form to be of a real assistance to them 
in giving the books a fairer rating than 
could otherwise be given. 


Following are the results list AL- 
PHABETICALLY: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
Enrolment 2,501 and Over 
Medalist 


ANGELUS, East High School, Denver, Colo. 
BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High School, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 
CAMERA, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CINEMA, High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
RED —_— WHITE, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
RHS ANNUAL, Senior High School, Rockford, Ill. 
TOM TOM, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
First Place 


BLUE AND WHITE SEMI-ANNUAL, Los An- 
geles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CAULDRON, Community High School, Downers 
Grove, Ill. 

COMMODORE, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 

mLLBON, Balboa High School, San Francisco, 
alif. 

LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln High School, 
Washington 

SION, Mission High School, San Francisco, 
alif. 


Tacoma, 
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MOHIAN, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 
PHOENICIAN, Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 
— Hollywood High School, Hollywood, 


Calif. 

POLYTECHNIC STUDENT, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

POT O° GOLD, DeVilbiss High School, 
Ohio. 

SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Toledo, 


Second Place 
ee Irvington High School, Irvington, 
N. J. 


Enrolment 1,501-2,500 
Medalist 


ANNUAL, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
CAMPANILE, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
CENTRAL WILDCAT, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
DECANOIS, Senior High School, Decatur, Il. 
LANTERN, Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
RED AND BLACK, Central 
Louis, Mo. 
RESUME, Senior High School, Springfield, Mo. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 
SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High School, Erie, 


Pa. 
TROJAN, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
First Place 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 


field. Mass. 
High School, 


ee Central 

nd. 

CARDINAL, Union High School, Whittier, Calif. 

CHIEFTAIN, University High School, West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

EDELIAN, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

GRIZZLY, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

HESPERIAN, West High School, 
Minn. 

LINCOLN CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

“M", Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Central High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

MILESTONE (JANUARY), High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

NAVILLUS, Sullivan High School, Chicago, III. 

NO-SO-WE-EA, Senior High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

OAK, Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

ORACLE, Senior High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

RAYEN ANNUAL, Rayen High School, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 
REFLECTOR ANNUAL, Senior High School, 
—. Normandy High School, St. Louis County, 


Central High School, 


High School, St. 


Fort Wayne, 


Minneapolis, 


Girls 


Jackson, Mich. 


o. 
a Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale, 
alif. 


SHUTTLE, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, 


io. 
SUNFLOWER, Senior High School, Topeka, Kan. 
= South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 
TYRO, Senior High School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
WIZARD, Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
YE FALCONET (JANUARY), Castlemont High 
School, Oakland, Calif. 
Second Place 


— Washington High School, East Chicago, 


nd. 
BROWN AND WHITE, Senior High School, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


COYOTE, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

FORESTER (JUNE), Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MILESTONE (JUNE), Girls High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

MIRROR, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

MURIVIAN, Senior High School, Brookline, Mass. 

PERISCOPE, Senior High School, Perth Amboy, 


Senior High School, 


N. J. 

PILOT WHEEL, Banning High School, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 

SNIPS AND CUTS, Central High School, Char- 
lotte. N. C. 

ee Washington High School, Rochester, 


TUGSONIAN, Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
YE FALCONET (JUNE), Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Third Place 
BINNACLE, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 
FORESTER (FEBRUARY), Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore. Md. 
HALCYON, Girls High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
LAMP POST, Senior High School, Kearny, N. J. 
ORACLE, Senior High School, Manchester, N. H. 


Enrolment 901-1,500 
Medalist 


ALLAGAROO, High School, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High 
School. Ardmore. Pa. 
LATROBEAN, High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High School, Shreveport, 
La. 
First Place 


BRUIN, Senior High School, Fort Smith, Ark. 
COLOPHON, Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

LATIPAC, Needham Broughton High School, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

LEGEND, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

LOG, Central Hizh School, Columbus, Ohio. 

MESSENGER, Senior High School, Durham, N. C. 

SUN DIAL, High School, Woodbury, N. J. 

VOYAGEUR, High School, Freeport, N. Y. 

Second Place 

BACONIAN, High School, Bridgeton, N. J. 

CRITERION, Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

ECHO, High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 

EOS, West High School, Aurora, IIl. 

GLEAM, William Chrisman High School, 
pendence, Mo. 

a High School 


N. Y. 
LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 


ich. 
MISKODEED, High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 
SENIOR BLOTTER, Senior High School, New Al- 
bany, Ind. 
THUNDERBOLT, Manual Training High School, 
Denver, Colo. 

TORCH, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 
VOICE, Bassick High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Third Place 

ANNUAL. Senior High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
CYNOSURE, High School, Linden, N. J. 
ECHO, High School, Chambersburg, Pa. 
EPILOGUE, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 
KARUX, High School, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
LAWRENCIAN, High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 
LE SOUVENIR, High School, Audubon, N. J. 
PARADOX, High School, Oswego, N. Y. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Roman Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RED AND BLACK, High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 
REVIEW, Union High School, Santa Maria, Calif. 


Inde- 


of Commerce, Yonkers, 


One 





Enrolment 601-900 
Medalist 
AUSTINIAN, High School, Austin, Minn. 
LAHIAN, High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High School, Eb- 
ensburg, Pa. 

First Place 
BANDERSNATCH, High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
CHAIN, Lane High School, Charlottesville, Va. 
COPPERDOME, Shorewood High School, Shore- 


wood, Wis. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High School, Col- 
ton, Calif. 
EL SAGUARO, Union High School, Yuma, Ariz. 
MENOMIN., High School, Menomonie, Wis. 
RECORD, High School, Merchantville, N. J. 
Second Place 
ARENA. High School, Paris, Ill. 
DELPHIAN, Central Senior High School, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 
KALIBRE, Township High School, DeKalb, Ill. 


—— Edward Little High School, Auburn, 
aine. 
RECORD. High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 
REGIONALOGUE, Dayton Regional High School, 
VIGILANT. ‘Hish & 

, High School, River Rouge, Mich. 
“— Junior-Senior High School, Ossining, 


Third Place 
INGOT. Hizh School, Steelton, Pa. 
KEWANITE, High School, Kewanee, III. 
LOOKOUT, High School, Derby, Conn. 
OAKS. High School, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
TIGER. High School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
TOWER, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Enrolment 301-600 
Medalist 


DRAGON, Fairmont High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen Nor High School 
een. Pa. . 
OR, Hich School, Montpelier, Ohio. 
PATCHES, High School, Woodmere, N. Zw. 
PONTIO, Township High School, Pontiac, Ill. 
PORTALS, High School, Hamburg, N. Y. 


First Place 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High School, Webster, 
ass. 
COLSENIAN, Hich School, Collingdale, Pa. 
HEADLESS HORSEMAN, High School, North 
pea ens, E- 
“GIS, Regis High School, New York, N. Y. 
TIGER ROAR, Clay County Community High 
School Clay Center, Kansas. 
VALENIAN, High School, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Second Place 
HOLCAD, Hich School, Rushville, Ind 
SHILCORD, High School, Shillington, ‘Pa. 
1938 TOP, High School, Summit. N. J. 


—— Joint Union High School, Kingsburg, 
a 


if. 

YEAR BOOK, Radnor High School, Wayne, Pa. 
Third Place 

ADVOCATE, High School, Needham. Mass. 


GLEN ECHOES, Central Catholic High School 
Allentown, Pa. A 


ORANGE AND BLACK, High School 
Shore. Pa. : 


—e Whitehorne High School, 


Jersey 


Verona, 
TIGER, High School, New Richmond, Wis. 


Enrolment 300 Or Less 
Medalist 


ANGELUS, Warren Township High School, Gur- 
nee. Ill. 


AVALON ANNUAL, High School, Avalon, Pa. 


IRIS. McDonell Memorial High i 
gg a oria igh School, Chippewa 


ITHACANSIAN, Hish School, Ithaca, Mich. 
KA WENA O KONA. Konawaena High “School 
Kealakekua, Kona, T. H. ; 
First Place 
KALENDS, Delaware Acad 
a a ademy and Central School, 
Te. Central School, Van Hornesville, 


Second Place 


GOLDEN RAY, St. James High School, Penns 
Grove. N. J 


INDIAN, High School Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS YEAR BOOK, Williams High School, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


CLASS BOOKS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Enrolment 2,501 and Over 
Medalist 
CLASS RECORD (JANUARY), Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLASS RECORD (JUNE), 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVANSTONIAN SENIOR YEARBOOK, Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, III. 
First Place 
AURORA (JUNE), Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
se Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 


Germantown High 


Two 


Explanation--- 


We were asked by telegram, 
close upon the release of the plac- 
ings in the Fourth Annual Year- 
book Critique and Contest, to re- 
tract a statement made in a large 
city newspaper incorrectly listing 
the editor of an outstanding year- 


book. 
The C.S.P.A. released to the 


press a list of publications, the 
school from which they came, the 
city and state. No mention was 
made of an editor or any other 
person in connection with the 
books. Check all questioned re- 
ports with your local newspapers 
first. 


LOOM, Textile High School, New York, N. Y. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High School, New York, 


aL” 
QUILL (JANUARY), Lincoln High School, Jersey 
J 


City, N. J. 

QUILL (JUNE), Lincoln High School, Jersey 
City. N. J. 

SENIOR CLASSIC, Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

~ YEARBOOK, 
[we 


High School, Jamaica, 


Second Place 
AURORA (JANUARY), Jefferson High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BLUEPRINT, Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
i: &, 


a: Be 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High School, New 
Brighton, N. Y. , 
MONROVIAN, Monroe High School, New York, 
a © 


OWL, Dickinson 
City, N 


Evening High School, Jersey 





— 
A Mark Of 


Distinction 


Editors and staff members of 
member-publications may secure 
this gold filled insignia as a charm 
or pin for fifty cents. 


The faculty adviser must en- 
dorse or approve each applica- 
tion. Many staffs purchase these 
as a unit or use them as awards 
for staff positions. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 


New York City 








QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
— ECHOES, Lane High School, Brooklyn, 


SENIOR SAGA, Roosevelt High School, New 
York, N. Y. 
YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 


ARGUS, Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, N, J, 
ARROW, Junior High School, Chisholm, Minn. 
COWBOY ROUNDUP, Junior High School, Lub. 


bock, Texas. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
First Place 
SHADOWS, Stolp School, Wilmette, Il. 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Medalist 
MINNEISKA, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 


WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
AGORA Anee, State Normal School, Cortland, 


First Place 
EFFESSENESS, State Normal School, Farming. 
ton, Maine. 
PALTZONIAN, State Normal School, New Paltz, 
a. 


PIONEER, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Medalist 
JUNIOR CAMPUS, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, 
First Place 
Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 


Bristol, Va. 
SAGA, 


Calif. 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
WOODS ECHOES, Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
CAXY, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
First Place 
FALCON, Northeast Catholic High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, New York, N. Y. 
LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 
PENSEMAN, Pennington School, Pennington, 
J 


N. J. 
POCUMTUCK, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
POT POURRI, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
TELOLOG, St. Benedict’s Prep School, Newark, 
N. J. 
Second Place 
COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor Coyle High School, 
Taunton, Mass. 
RAMKIN, Fordham 
York, N. Y. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
ATTICA, Miss Turnbull’s School, Norfolk, Va. 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School for Girls, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Preparatory School, New 


First Place 
DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon 
HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 
Girls. New York, N. Y. i 
LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 
VOX PUELLARUM, Westlake School for Girls, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Second Place 
SUNDIAL, Marlborough School 
Angeles, Calif. 
CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High School, Cortland, 
ms Es 


for Girls, Los 


First Place 


SILVERIAN, St. Cecelia High School, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
Second Place 


PINDARIAN, St. Luke’s High School, Hohokus, 
N. J. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
Medalist 


DUGOUT, Florida Military Academy, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla. 
TRADE SCHOOL 
First Place 


CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade School, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP 
Medalist 


ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Maine. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MIMEOGRAPHED 
Medalist 


HARVESTER, Community High School, Reddick, 
Til. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MIMEOGRAPHED 


First Place 
CARDINAL, Junior High School, Englewood, N. J. 
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The Good and Bad in Columns and 
Allied Feature Material 


“If we waste a goodly portion of our available space 
by filling it with the real and imagined amours of the 


student body, and if our student-readers prefer 
such a journalistic dish to any other type of material, 
it is expecting far too much to assume that such a 
school paper, or the school itself, will be considered 


worthy of much respect either by the students of 
other schools or by the general reading public.” 


CCORDING TO THE ancient 

Greeks, the greatest crime of 

which one could be guilty was 
that of dullness. The worthy Hellenes 
hated a bore. 


On this Year of Grace we have (un- 
fortunately, I believe) grown more 
tolerant. We listen with rapt attention 
to radio programs which feature the 
banal mouthings of alleged comedians; 
we waste our time and hard-earned 
money on moving pictures to which 
even the most charitable critic refuses 
to give more than two stars; we wax 
excited over tenth-rate prize fighters 
and fifth-rate opera singers; and we 
hold as major prophets those writers 
of gossip columns whose specialty 
seems to be obstetrical prognostica- 
tions, and detailed accounts of who 
was socked by whom at the Trocadero 
last night. And in truth, not only do 
we worship these mediocre products of 
mediocre minds, but worst of all, we 
try to imitate them. 


men our school publications seem 
of late to have been innoculated 
with this later day virus of mediocrity 
and bad taste. In recent years I have 
attended a number of press confer- 
ences sponsored by a large university 
in the central part of this state. And, 
from the round table discussions, I 
have been amazed to discover that a 
great many faculty advisers and staff 
members still believe that, next to a 
front page and a mast-head, the “dirt” 
or “scandal” column is the most im- 
portant feature of any successful school 
paper. It appears that their readers 
will be unconsoled unless the fact that 
Joe Jenks is “that way” about Mame 
Zilch, or that Johnny Doakes is “car- 
tying the torch” for Mary Smith, is 
duly chronicled in each and every is- 
sue. And while our student scavengers 
have not commenced forecasting “‘bles- 
sed events” as yet, one is led to be pre- 
pared for a rash of such prognostica- 
tions at any time. Heaven help the 
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faculty members of such a school when 


that does happen! 


A school paper is expected to rep- 
resent the best interests of the school 
to its own student body, to the stu- 
dents of other schools and to the 
general public. A well-known Amer- 
ican once stated, “All I know is what 
I read in the papers”. And the same 
motto applies to the great majority 
of our citizens in school and out. If 
we waste a goodly portion of our avail- 
able space by filling it with the real 
and imagined amours of the student 
body, and if our student-readers pre- 
fer such a journalistic dish to any 
other other type of material, it is ex- 
pecting far too much to assume that 
such a school paper, or the school it- 
self, will be considered worthy of much 
respect either by the students of other 
schools or by the general reading 


public. 


It seems obvious that any failure 
to exhibit good taste in the matter of 
columns or any other material gives 
a school publication a shoddy air and 
makes it entirely eligible to the epi- 
thet of “gutter sheet.” 


hans type of column which 
is an abomination is the one which 
is labeled “Jokes” or “Humor” and 
which contains squibs of the he-said- 
she-said variety cribbed from the pro- 
fessional press. As it is the writer’s 
belief that a judicious selection of wit 
and humor are far from being a strong 
point in the makeup of either of some 
of these publications, the student who 
attempts to produce such a column 
with the aid of shears and a paste pot 
is doomed from the start. 


Aside from the pit-falls of bad taste 
and downright dullness, the problem 
which the student-with-an-itch-to-write- 
a-column fails to anticipate is that of 
maintaining a decent average of qual- 
ity for the column once it has been 
introduced as a feature of the school 
paper. Since the batting average of 


‘By DONALD G. BROWN 


cAdviser, The Comment, 
Liberty, N. Y., High School 


the successful professional baseball 
player is only somewhat in the neigh- 
borhood of .300, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the student columnist will 
do much better. And it is impossible 
for him to do as well single-handed. 


Even such well-known columnists as 
the late O. O. McIntyre and Mr. 
Walter Winchell admit that they have 
thousands of sources for their respec- 
tive columns. Friends in the various 
professions and rackets, readers who 
write to tell them that some item in a 
column reminded them of some per- 
son, event or incident, acquaintances 
in search of some favor or who wish 
to reward the columnist for mention- 
ing their product or their place of busi- 
ness, anonymous tips—all offer a per- 
petual source of material of infinite 
variety. So the chances are that when 
the columnist sits down at the type- 
writer to grind out his daily stint, his 
problem is not that of thinking up 
ideas for his column, but rather in 
winnowing out the worth-while items 
from the mass of material at hand. 
And so it should be with the student 
columnist. He, too, must have access 
to many sources for his copy: fellow 
staff members who keep eyes and ears 
open for worth-while items; friends 
and acquaintances cultivated through- 
out the student body who can be re- 
lied to pass on choice tidbits; and even 
the members of the faculty itself. 


=" the organization of such a 
system for the collection of ma- 
terial, the student is now ready to con- 
sider the type of column he wishes to 
produce. To make his decision, he 
must know the temper and tastes of 
the group for which he is writing. The 
statement that “One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison” is particularly apt 
in considering the matter of feature 
material. This is demonstrated by the 
number and variety of columns pub- 
lished in this country every week and 
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Jha. Editon Writes 


WILL THE FOUNTAIN 
EVER RUN DRY? 


NDLESS criticism or continuous praise bring a surfeit 

of feeling that seeks respite in frankness and sincerity. 

Apart from this point of view is the eminently prac- 
tical one of maintaining continuous and friendly relations 
with people who, as eminent leaders believe, may be fooled 
some of the time but not all of the time. 


There are a number of press associations throughout the 
United States serving their members nationally or locally 
and doing the best they are able in trying to improve the 
status of the school press as a whole and the individual 
standing of their sustaining, and contributing, members. 
They use score cards, score sheets or score books to guide 
their ratings and to give the publication, its adviser and 
editors, some concrete evidence of their points of strength 
and weakness. Their judges are men and women of ex- 
perience whose length of service in the school press field 
sometimes antedates the founding of many of the publica- 
tions they are called upon to judge. 


TANDARDS of excellence in the several items that 

make up the school publication and serve as points 
upon which they may be judged are fairly well understood 
and agreed upon, independently, by leaders in the field. 
They vary in degrees of intensity or importance, however, 
and the variations show in the credits attached to items 
on the respective scoring instruments. There are differ- 
ences, also, in the numerical total that constitutes a “pass- 
ing grade”. These are in themselves a weakness which it 
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may be difficult to overcome, if ever. 

“Weakness” is used for want of a better word but in no 
sense is it to be construed as a weakness in any individual 
score sheet or press group policy in the strictest interpre- 
tation of the word. Each views the field according to its 
lights and each believes it has a wise and constructive point 
of view. The weakness is observed in the advantage. which 
advisers and editors, and school officials as well, take of 
these differences to play one association against another. 

HE officers and directors of the school press groups 

become acutely conscious of the effect of their decisions 
when the issues next following the release of placings in a 
competition, or rating, appear. It seems as if the floodgates 
of praise had been loosed and that compliments had been 
heaped to toppling heights. It is natural that editors should 
rush these into print and display them in flaring headlines 
on the front page. Knowing this, is it wise for judges to 
indulge in extravagant praise or even any words of com. 
mendation that may place them in an undesirable position? 
How long will it be possible for the judges and officers of 
the press groups to heap fulsome praise and flattery on 
the publications? 


To mention a case in point: a publication which was 
several times a member of the C.S.P.A., and entered in the 
annual Contests, printed excerpts from its rating in an- 
other competition in which it would appear that the entire 
board of judges, if not the entire organization, had united 
to acclaim it a leader. “Congratulations,” “high honors,” 
“outstanding achievement,” are a few of the terms used. 
The C.S.P.A. rating of this paper was never high as an 


inspection of the records show. = 


Because each rating below the highest produced long 
and acrimonious correspondence with the adviser, a board 
sat in judgment, considered each point, and rendered an 
exhaustive analysis of each questioned item. No person 
on this board had served as an adviser and judge for less 
than twice the years the protesting adviser had to his 
credit. It ended by a withdrawal of that publication from 
membership in the C.S.P.A., and the subsequent withdrawal 
of others influenced by the adviser in the local press group 
in which they held membership. 

This paper has not changed its shape, color or content; 
yet this paper is displaying its new honors supported by 
quotations from the letter announcing them printed over 
the signature of an official of the judging group. 


W* DO NOT question the paper as much as we marvel 
at what the standards of the honoring organization 
can be. We do not expect each group to render similar 
decisions; we do expect them to hold to a semblance of 
consistency. If this publication is worthy of such honors 
in the group in question, there must be a general lifting 
of higher ranks to the super-colossal level. 

We will admit that upon receiving the placings in our 
annual Contests, some papers have come out with head- 
lines indicating that they received first place, sometimes 
fourth, in a competition with papers from all over the 
United States. Nothing is printed to indicate that this paper 
may be one of scores of that rating and that it placed 
only in its class. This misstatement of fact, this gross mis- 
representation, should be, and often is, corrected by the 
faculty adviser. If it gets by, the adviser must assume 
the blame and bear censure of his fellow advisers. 

The C.S.P.A. has an established and simple statement 
of ratings. One knows exactly the number of points re- 
quired to achieve from first down to fourth place. With 
the exception of the Elementary Division, the “medalist” 
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We Seo by the Papors.. 


First newspaper of the year, Septem- 
ber 1, was The Fioretti, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Milwaukee, 5-column, 4- 
page monthly with a 3-column plate 
of the school welcoming the student 
body. Other front page stories in- 
cluded, faculty summer school attend- 
ance, student wanderings from post 
cards and letters, the 1937-1938 honor 
roll. 
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Eastside Criterion, 5-column _bi- 
weekly from Eastside High, Paterson, 
N. J., and The Spotlight, 4 columns, 
“published on Wednesdays, fourteen 
times during the school year, by the 
pupils of Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Junior 
High School,” tied for second place 
with a September 6 date line. The lat- 
ter ran linoleum block print diagrams 
of basement through third floor show- 
ing, and numbering, the rooms. 
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The No. 1 issue of the current pub- 
lication volume, the first issues for this 
school year, and there were thirty-two 
of them at the present writing, covered 
the opening of school with stories of 
new courses, registration procedure, 
where students and faculty spent the 
summer, and how, new faces in among 
faculty, changes in plant, structure and 
grounds since the closing of school, 
announcements of scholarship awards 
to the 1938 graduates, location of the 
1938 class, marriages—among the fac- 
ulty, deaths in faculty and student body, 
schedule of extra-curricular events, sub- 
scription drives for the publications, 
support sports, get behind the team, 
anniversary years—of the school, publi- 
cation or faculty member, and current 
news. 
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Three of the No. 1’s were 7-column 
papers, The Commerce Mercury, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass.; Poly Spotlight, Riverside, Cal.; 
Polytechnic High School, and The 
South Side Times, South Side High, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The last of these 
listed was the largest, 8 pages, the 
others being 4 pages each. Not only 
is The Times a monumental job in 
itself but it appeared the first day of 
school! 
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Largest of the 5-column papers was 
the 12-page San Diego, Cal., Russ, 
“every Friday morning,” with Eastern 
State Teachers College News, Charles- 
ton, Ill., 10-page, “each Tuesday.” The 
latter was the only No. 1 to run color. 
Superimposed on page 1, covering 
three-quarters of the page, was 
“BUILDINGS, ENROLLMENT 
(then a 4x8 picture of a building—in 
red) MARK BEGINNING OF (an- 
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other picture, same size) NEW EAST- 
ERN ERA.” 
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Several newspapers prepared enough 
copies of the first issue for free dis- 
tribution to the entire student body. 
Naturally, it included a sales story on 
subscribing and outlined the campaign 
for 100 per cent coverage throughout 
the school. 
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Time’s “Names Make News” and 
the old journalistic practice of running 
the names of all the subscribers at 
least once each year, comes to life in 
two announcements in the school press 
as follows:— 


TIMES WILL PUBLISH 
ALL STUDENTS’ NAMES 
A campaign is being put on by The 
Times staff to have every name of the 
2,000 pupils in South Side published in 
The Times in as short a time as possible. 
The general manager, Eleanor Vesey, 
recently stated: “This year special ef- 
fort is being made by the staff to pub- 
lish every student’s name in The Times. 
An exact record of the names which 
appear will be kept. Sometimes during 
the year reporters will be sent to each 
room to ask their viewpoints on certain 
matters, both humorous and serious.” 
(South Side Times, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


The York-High Weekly, William 
Penn High, York, Pa., goes the Times 
one better, adding an “I dare yuh” 
note:— 


*YORK-HIGH WEEKLY” 
TO TEST COVERAGE 


“Weekly” Encourages Participation in 

All Penn Activities. 

In order to test its coverage of hap- 
penings within our school, this year The 
York-High Weekly staff is going to keep 
a list of all names of subscribers to the 
Weekly and check to see if each name 
appears at least once throughout the 
school term. However, so confident is 
the Weekly staff that the Weekly does 
include every subscriber, that it is go- 
ing to offer a five dollar award to any 
subscriber to The York-High Weekly, 
who is a student in this building, whose 
name will not have appeared in the 
Weekly at least once throughout the 
school term. 

To promote further interest in this 
problem and also to help encourage stu- 
dent participation in all William Penn 
activities, the Weekly will give five dol- 
lars to the one subscriber whose name 
will have appeared the largest number 
of times throughout the school term. 

No executive of the Weekly is eligible 
for this offer, nor will a by-line count 
toward anyone’s score. Only the first 
thirty issues of the Weekly will be count- 
ed in both cases, and the winner of the 
latter offer will be announced in the 
thirty-first and final edition of The 
York-High Weekly as well as any per- 
sons whose names did not appear at all. 


First mimeo arrival was The Path- 
finder, Trenton’s (N. J.) Columbia 
Elementary School, bi-monthly, well- 
planned, well-balanced, neat and busi- 
ness-like. Cartoons, comic strips, pic- 
torial heads and well-chosen heads 
liven its pages. A front page, 2-column 
wide, feature interested us more from 
the inquisitive reporter and ingenious 
soul looking for a story than from 
the morality element in the tempta- 
tion involved. Here it is:— 


REPORTERS DISCOVER PENNIES 
SAFER THAN PAPER IN HALLS 


How safe is a penny in Columbus 
School? Much safer than a piece of 
paper. This was found by two Path- 
finder reporters the latter part of last 
year. They were Stephen Pluta and 
Walter Rockel. 


Walter placed a borrowed penny on 
the corridor floor at dismissal time and 
then waited to see how long the coin 
would remain. Nine minutes passed and 
not a single student bent to pick up the 
shiny coin. 

Meanwhile, at the same time, Stephen 
placed a piece of paper on the other 
corridor and then waited for results. In 
three and one-half minutes it was picked 
up by Bernard Marziaz, a tidy pupil of 
Miss Mary Durnan’s class. 

Picking up paper has always been 
more important than finding treasure to 
the tidy Columbus students. 
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Advertising is beginning to creep 
onto the front pages of school news- 
papers. Page one of the English dai- 
lies is all ads; page one of many a 
New England newspaper has a plenti- 
ful supply of ads. Last week a Wash- 
ington, D. C., daily had an ad in one 
of the ears. School newspapers haven’t 
hesitated to use ads for their own 
drives, school plays and other such 
announcements in ears or spread across 
the bottom of the page. It is an easy 
step from that to a paid ad in these 
spots, so desirable from the advertiser’s 
point of view. In the long run, the 
school newspaper is an imitation of the 
daily. The eastern schools have looked 
to the prominent metropolitan dailies 
for guidance in matters of make-up 
and the western schools have used 
their leading dailies for suggestions. 
The shifting of the editorial page 
from the second to the fourth is no- 
ticeable in many places, resulting in 
a shift of news and ads to the second 
page. The back page is prime adver- 
tising space, so the school publication 
cannot for long resist practice or pres- 
sure in that quarter. Apparently, ads 
must be run where space is sold and 
when the editorial page moves from 
its location of twenty or more years’ 
standing, editors cannot call out, 
“Sanctuary!”, for the preservation of 
their sacred precincts. 
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Portry of the Month... 


HE POETRY in this month’s is- 

sue of The Review was selected by 

members of the staff of El Delator, 
of Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. Included are se- 
lections from both El Delator and its 
exchanges. The editorial comments 
were made by Bobbette Sondheim, 
poetry editor. The El Delator staff is 
headed by Jeanne Sipley, editor-in- 
chief, and Kathryn McKee, associate 
editor. Mr. Albert E. Weston is the 
faculty adviser. 


REVELATION 


I stood and held my burning torch 
Of youth aloft. 

They could not, dared not 
Reach me there, 

For its bright heat 

And eager, dancing flame 
Held them away— 

Held me apart. 

I laughed blithely, 
Taunted them, 

Until one day 

It burned my fingers. 


—Evelyn Roos, El Delator, Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


The metaphor in this poem is so vividly 
expressed that it forms a clearly defined pic- 
ture. The reality that comes with the last 
line doesn’t jolt the reader from one mood 
to another, but completes the thought and 
produces a poem that may be re-read with 
pleasure. 
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PUPPET SHOW 


Within each star a god reigns, 
A god who playfully pulls a string and 
Makes his puppets dance. 


—Sylvia Newman, The Tower, Morris High 
School, New York City. 


Here we have a poem depending for its 
effect upon a single striking image. 


rr. a 
WILLOW 


Like a gracious lady 
Trailing tapering finger tips 
From the cushions 

Of a gliding canoe, 

The willow 

Iuclines her branches 

And delicately ripples 

The surface of the lake 
That mirrors her own 
Reflected grace. 


—Anne Rhudy, The Oracle, Abington High 
hool, Abington, Pennsylvania. 


This poem expresses perfectly and natu- 
rally the graceful movements of a willow 
tree and uses words that convey a soft sway- 
ing motion. It is a graceful poem, lovely 
in its simple and effective imagery. 
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THE VIKINGS 


See! A star is falling 
Into the chill. 

Hark! The drums are calling 
Beyond the hill. 


Now, when the night draws sabres 
And terrors creep— 

Arm! The Norse invaders 
Are on the deep. 


Lo! A torch is banded 
On Dover’s tides. 

Christ! The Vikings landed— 
All England rides. 


—George Anderson, Ye Ridleyan, Ridley 
Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 


sylvania. 


The rhythm of this unusual poem por- 
trays the picture, as well as the words. There 
is a precise beating, emphasized by the first 
word of each first and third line, that sug- 
gests the drums calling or the men march- 
ing. The rhymed words are natural and 
well chosen. 
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ORIGIN OF THE STARS 


Perched upon a cloud for a moment 
short as laughter, 

Hiding in the gossamer film that holds 
the rain of spring, 

The sinking sun was sliding to a bed 
beneath the sea; 

Her memoirs left their colors on the 
dancing waves below 

And the waters yawned to gather in 
the sun for her short rest 

As the shadows lengthened to disclose 
the land of gloom. 


The angry clouds grew dark with hate 
as sunlight waned, 
So she snatched with jealous fingers 
at the dying daylight gleam, 
Grasped a handful of the brightness 
that is messenger of day, 

Tossed it wildly to the sky in a gust 
of northern wind, 

As the sun was swallowed 
watery bed. 

In the velvet of the darkness shone 
this new and scattered light, 
Sunlets gleamed in patterns from the 

background of the sky 
And lit the world to semi-day more 
lovely than the last. 


into its 


Now these sunlets shine for mortals 
and are called the stars 

And the cloud whose deed was done 
in anger gained the gratitude of 
man. 

—Bobbette Sondheim, El Delator, Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park, Penn- 


sylvania. 


CONTEMPT 


The ocean must smile 

At the big steamers 

Who churn foam in their wake 
And puff their engines proudly 
And fancy themselves powerful. 


And the waters must smirk 

Over the hundreds of tiny people on 
deck 

Who think they are safe 

From the terrors of the deep. 

Poor, vain creatures! How little they 
know 


The unleashed powers of the sea! 


—Anne Rhudy, The Oracle, Abington High 
School, Abington, Pennsylvania. 


This poem is outstanding for its original 
idea, and the clear, simple, and effective 
way it is expressed. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH A 
DAFFODIL 


Clasp your knees 
Around the stem— 
Gasp and strain— 
Then climb the long thin tube to the 
end. 


Lift your body 
To the wings— 
Sniff and breathe— 
Into the trumpet of gold till it sings. 


Drag your feet 
Along like a thief— 
Sag and bend— 
Then jump from a petal and slip down 
a leaf. 
—Jane Walls, El 
High School, 


vania. 


Cheltenham 
Park, Pennsyl- 


Delator, 


Elkins 


This poem is unusual in its imaginative 
quality, and in the feel for words that is 
displayed by the author. One really feels 
that the experiment suggested might be suc- 
cessful. Notable is the unusual rhyming of 
initial words in the first and third lines 
of each stanza. 


‘Brother Succeeds Brother 


Richard D. Robinson is now adviser 
to the publications of Junior High 
School Number Four, Junior Four 
Review, a newspaper, and The Argus, 
the yearbook, at Trenton, New Jersey, 
succeeding his brother Thomas, for 
several years a leader in the Junior 
High School Division, now principal 
of Columbus School. 

Mr. Robinson writes, “Junior High 
School Number Four is planning 
to include among its publications a 
school magazine, published annually,” 
and asks for magazine material to in- 


clude score sheets and the C. S. P. A. 
Aids. 
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Developing An Alumni Section 


‘By LaRUE PIERCY 


LUMNI news is just a miscellane- 
Aus feature department to most 
school papers, but to a private 
school paper which serves not only as 
a student publication but also as the 
school’s chief contact with an alumni 
body that far outnumbers its student 
readers such news is of real impor- 
tance. 


With the steady development of the 
alumni organization of Western Re- 
serve Academy, The Reserve Record 
has sought to keep up with alumni in- 
terest by serving its former student 
readers in a continued news capacity. 
The past five years of increasing 
alumni interest and activity have seen 
The Record’s alumni department 
spring up from the usual “Alumni 
Notes” column on the editorial page 
to a separate alumni section for the 
coming year under the direction of a 
local alumni editor. 


_ first step in supplying alumni 
news was to build up background 


material in alumni files. The Record 
sought to make a definite contact with 
each alumnus by sending out a ques- 
tionnaire for collecting as much of the 
essential facts of each graduate’s life 
history as possible. These question- 
naires were filed in class folders to- 
gether with clippings from The Record 
and daily newspapers, alumni letters, 
and other material. 


“Alumni Notes” soon grew into a 
larger column of “Here and There 
With Reserve Alumni” as material kept 
coming in from college reports, col- 
lege publicity boards, visitors, letters, 
and friends. 


We next developed a little insert 
paper occupying the bottom half of 
the two wide middle columns of the 
editorial page. This space was split 
up into three 10%-em columns and 
the material was arranged in the form 
of a separate miniature newspaper, 
entitled “Alumni News” with ears en- 
joining its readers to “Write Us a Let- 
ter.” It worked well. Before long we 
again had more news than we could 
use. 


EANWHILE another phase of 
development had been worked 
out. Once each year we had a grand 
spread of alumni news in our pre- 
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cAdviser, The ‘Reserve Record 
Western Reserve ~Academy, Hudson, 


school edition, a special number pre- 
pared by members of the staff before 
school opened, so that it could be 
handed out the first day of registra- 
tion. In a school like the academy 
where 200 boys live together in inti- 
mate contact, every bit of personal 
news has universal interest for The 
Record’s readers. So we sent out re- 
turn post cards to all students and to 
all the alumni as well, inquiring about 
their summer activities. Of the alumni 
we also asked about their plans for 
the coming year and other news. This 
information filled from one to two of 
the issue’s four pages. 

Later the alumni editor extended 
this post card questionnaire system for 
checking on the college activities of 
recent graduates during the year. 

With alumni information pouring 
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in faster than we could find space to 
publish it conveniently, we decided to 
venture into the publication of a sep- 
arate alumni page, not every issue but, 
we thought, at least three times during 
the year’s fifteen issues. A former 
Record editor, then a senior in the 
Ohio State University School of 
Journalism, agreed to launch the 
project. But we found we had reck- 
oned without anticipation of the flood 
of personal information that did come 
rushing in. Instead of publishing only 
three alumni pages during the year, 
we had to include in all about four- 
teen pages. When school news was 
not pressing, we merely devoted a 
good portion of the third page ap- 
propriately blocked off as the alumni 
section. At other times news piled up 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Here Is What Went to Alumni--- 
And What Came Back From Them! 


In his letter to each alumnus the Editor explained: 

“The new alumni page project is designed to operate on the barter 
system. We’re bargaining with you, to be exact, for we’re trading you 
news of your old friends in return for a little news about yourself for 


them. 


Anything at all.... just what you’ve been doing, what old 


Academy friends you’ve seen, and all that sort of thing.” 


The questionnaire read: 
“Dear Editor: 


So you’re determined to get the lowdown on my private life, are 
you? That’s all very well, but in the first place you had better know 


that my name is 


I live at 


street in 


And if your files are incorrect please change them so I'll continue to 
get the Record every two weeks during the school year. 


I (have, have not) been married recently. 


give the inside story here): 
have 
cause I am now 


future are 


(If the answer’s yes, 


Children? (Yes, no). I 


My job keeps me busier than a Math III student be- 
And I don’t like to boast but the following 
honor was recently conferred on me: 


My plans for the 


I think the one thing about me that would 


interest readers of the Record Alumni Page the most is that 
And if you, in turn, can give me any information about 


who graduated in 
what’s his address? 


You asked about what I think of your alumni page idea? 


, I'd certainly appreciate it. 


By the way, 


Per- 


sonally, I’m frank in telling you that the whole thing is 
(Do, don’t) keep up the (good, bad) work. The only suggestion I 


have to make is that you 


I hope this is complete, and, i 
know, (do, don’t) hesitate to write and ask me.” 








Mr. Blisard’s timely and instruc- 
tive article was accompanied by 
several mimeographed forms giv- 
ing in detail the points mentioned 
here to guide photographers, en- 
gtavers, printers and others with 
whom he and his staff dealt in 
the production of their yearbook. 
Unfortunately, they did not lend 
themselves readily to reproduc- 
tion on these pages.—Editor. 























ES, I WOULD like to help 
ig een school, but I have given 

all the donations I can afford 
this year. You know business is bad 
and I can’t afford any unnecessary ex- 
penses at this time.” How often does 
your advertising staff get this response, 
and what is your staff doing about it? 


The belief that school yearbook and 
newspaper advertising costs are dona- 
tions is very prevalent among business 
men, and unfortunately this belief is 
too true in many communities. The 
fault lies not with the merchants but 
with the staffs, and particularly with 
the faculty advisers. Faculty advisers 
think much and work hard to make 
their publications a “success”—they 
seem to think seldom of what happens 
to the students working with them, and 
too often the training and educational 
development of the members of the 
staffs are incidental and secondary to 
the publication of a book or paper that 
appears to be up to certain standards. 















































Since writing this article the author has 
resigned his position at Metuchen and is 
now head of the science department at the 
McBurney School, New York City. Ma- 
terial in this article is based on work and 
experience at Pemberton High School, Pem- 
berton, New Jersey, and Metuchen High 
School, Metuchen, New Jersey. 




































































of selling his product. 





Part 1 


Selling Advertising--Keeping 


By THOMAS}. 
Faculty Adviser of The Blue Letter, Metuchen 


An Advertising Campaign That Educates 


Hence, advisers allow, even encourage, 
untrained and unprepared students to 
meet business men and ask for “dona- 
tions” in the name of advertising. Stu- 
dents are led into being “beggers” for 
charitable donations to a cause the 
worth of which they do not understand 
themselves. 


arus article presupposes a philos- 
ophy of education that accepts 
school publication activities as tools for 
the constructive educational develop- 
ment of the students participating. 
The resulting publication when printed 
is an incidental outcome of the activi- 
ties of the staff, and it is secondary 
in importance to what has been done 
to the students during the process of 
publication. It has been the experience 
of the author that a program of activi- 
ties based on this philosophy will pro- 
duce a superior publication, but if this 
were not true he still would believe 
that a program based on any other 
philosophy could not be educationally 
justified. 


Then, the first step in the advertis- 
ing program of a staff is the organiza- 
tion of the staff as in a modern busi- 
ness organization, and the study of the 
problems and factors presented in the 
community. The author has found the 
following program effective. 


THE STAFF AT WORK. A comprehensive study of the community, its business 
enterprizes and the location of consumer groups should be made. The merchant must 
be assured that an advertisement in the school publication will provide an effective means 
























































1. For several weeks, or months, if 
necessary, the staff will meet regularly 
to study local business institutions and 
industries in relation to the commun- 
ity. Committees will gather informa- 
tion and prepare reports, charts, maps 
and compilations of data on pertinent 
problems such as the following: What 
goods and services are sold locally? 
Who are the present consumers of 
these goods and services? How are 
they reached by the business houses? 
Are there additional potential custom- 
ers in the community? How does each 
business house now reach the public 
through its advertising program? What 
potential customers do-the school pub- 
lications now reach? What groups of 
potential customers do school publica- 
tions fail to reach? Answers to these 
questions will suggest other problems 
to be investigated. Committees of the 
staff will carry out the necessary sur- 
veys, compile data, chart results and 
trends in the community, and report 
their findings at the general staff meet- 
ings for discussion. 


2. Then, the staff will study meth- 
ods of increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the advertising columns 
of its publication in reaching potential 
customers for its clients. The staff may 
plan many activities to do this and the 
following are only a few carried out 
by the staffs in the high schools where 
the author has been the adviser: 


a. Question students concerning 
whether they read advertisements 
and to what extent they are influ- 
enced by them. This would be a 
complete survey, the results of which 
would be used to make students con- 
scious of the necessity of their co- 
operation, and to sell advertising 
later. 

b. Determine how many other peo- 
ple (parents, relatives, friends, et 
cetera), read the school publications 
and are influenced by the advertis- 
ing. 

c. Plan a campaign to make stu- 
dents conscious of the advertise- 
ments. Students who patronize mer- 
chants advertising in the school pub- 


(Continued on Page 11) 






ing Production Costs Down 


S$}, BLISARD 
tuchn High School, Metuchen, New Jersey 


Part II 


Protect Your Budget and Have Quality 


OES your staff sign contracts 
Dais the printer, engraver and 

photographer who send the best 
looking or the “smoothest talking” 
representative? Does the faculty ad- 
viser select the companies, thereby los- 
ing for the staff the educational value 
of making decisions and accepting re- 
sponsibility for them? Or does your 
staff grant contracts intelligently after 
careful scientific investigation, and ob- 
tain low production costs as a result of 
honest competitive bidding? 


If we assume the philosophy that 
publication activities are justifiable only 
in terms of educational value to the 
students participating, then the staff 
must make the decisions, and it must 
be trained and prepared to make them. 
In this article I shall try to describe 
how we have accomplished this in 
schools where I have been faculty ad- 
viser of publications during the past 
twelve years. 


HE school where I now teach is a 

typical small high school in central 
New Jersey with an enrollment of 700 
students. Our town has a population 
of about 6,000 and is near several large 
cities. We have the usual number of 
nearby firms competing for yearbook 
business and the customary pressure to 
spend our money near home, even 
though we may obtain inferior work 
at higher costs by doing so. 


Our yearbook staff meets early in 
September. At the first few meetings 
I act as chairman and we discuss the 
situation in order to define the prob- 
lems to be met. Such problems are: 
Why have a yearbook? What is the 
purpose of the yearbook? How can we 
best organize to solve the problems in- 
volved? As the yearbook is paid for 
by the students we are spending “pub- 
lic funds.”” Then what is our responsi- 
bility? These discussions generally lead 
to the election of a chairman and selec- 
tion of committees to study the prob- 
lems and bring the results to the group 
for decisions. The committees general- 
ly include the following: 


1. Committee on Aims and Stand- 
ards.—To set up aims for the year’s 
work. To decide on standards of qual- 





ity for photography, printing and en- 
graving. To do all editing and “cen- 
soring” of material on the basis of the 
standards and aims set up. 


2. Committee on Advertising. 

3. Committees to take charge of the 
editing of the book (by sections). 

4. Committee on Art and Photog- 
raphy. 


The chairmen of these committees 
form an executive committee which 
directs the study of production costs 
and recommends the awarding of con- 
tracts. 


FTER the staff has learned to use 
an engraver’s staff and to judge 
printing and photography costs, the 
next procedure is to study many sample 
books. Methods of judging quality 
are studied. The various mechanical 
processes in photography, printing and 
engraving are investigated and students 
develop a knowledge and appreciation 
of what materials and services they 
need to buy. From this study the staff 
decides what quality of work it can 
expect for the prices it can afford to 
pay. The staff then draws up a skele- 
ton dummy showing what is to be 
printed on each page, size of half-tones, 
zinc etchings, bleeding of cuts, number 
of colors, mechanical operations nec- 
essary, et cetera. By applying engrav- 
ers’ scale and the knowledge of photo- 
graphic and printing costs, the staff 
will know approximately how much 


the book should cost. 


Now the staff is ready to set up 
specifications on which companies can 
bid. These are detailed and specific, 
and are mimeographed on “quotation 
sheets” which are sent to the companies 
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competing for the work. These quo- 
tation sheets also contain other ques- 
tions pertinent to the bid, and request 
each company to submit samples of 
their work done for other schools of 
comparable size. These samples are 
turned over to the Committee on Aims 
which rates them on quality. 


Miscellaneous salesmen and repre- 
sentatives are not allowed to take up 
the time of the staff or the adviser. 
Any representative requesting an inter- 
view is given a quotation sheet. When 
the bids are all in and have been 
studied the staff may make appoint- 
ments with the firms which do good 
quality work within a decided price 
range. 

In judging the bids the executive 
committees have found that an anal- 
ysis of the bids in tabulated form is 
very helpful. Below is an actual table 
prepared by the 1936 staff. 

You will notice there is a great varia- 
tion in prices quoted for identical spec- 
ifications. In some cases the prices 
varied so greatly that the staff feared 
there was a misunderstanding and rep- 


(Continued on Page 12) 





















































| Printing! Five. | | | Rating 
| Only Insert | One Per | Per Engrav-| One | Cover | On 
| 100 | Pages | Added | Page | Copy ing Added | and | Quality 
Firm | Pages | Printed | Color | Over | Over Dis- Color Bind- | Of 
No. | 400 and Per 100 400 j|count | Thru- | ing | Work 
| Copies | Inserted | 8 Pages| Pages [Copies | _ |_out | A 
1 | $388.00 | $42.10 | $ 6.72 | $3.88 | $0.94 | 30% $28.72 | $232.00| A plus 
2 | 430.00 | 73.50 | 49.00 | 4.12 1.25 | 40% 84.00 210.00} C 
3 | 425.00| 60.00 | 10.00 | 4.25 | .75 |30% | 60.00| 240.00! A 
- l 650.00 | 38.00 | 10.00 | 2.50 | .95 | 30% | 45.00 r 250.00 yD 
5 | 500.00| 57.00 | 12.00 | 3.00 | 1.50 |40% | 60.00| 240.00| B ee 


















fditonials... Choice of the Month 


HAVE strong ideas on high 
school editorials.” writes Miss 
Mary E. Copley, adviser to The 
Mechanic Arts Cogwheel, Mechanic 
Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
who, with her staff, selected the edi- 
torials for this issue of The Review. 
“I do not think ‘essays’ on current 
events, safety, endocrine glands, and 
the like, belong in the high school edi- 
torial column unless they are definitely 
tied up to high school life or interests,” 
she continued. 


6¢ 


Here are some of her selections. 
There were several more, splendid 
ones, for which space could not be 
found. What do you think of them? 
What do you think of her idea? We'd 


like to know. 


The 


The achievement of education—to 
some people this means a jumble of 
facts and figures in the head, gathered 
at school only to be thrown out when 
their diploma is received. Most of 
those who think thus are those who 
had had their education thrown into 
their laps and could take it or leave it. 

To others those who have had to 
slave for their education—it is a liv- 
ing monument to their work. There is 
an engineer at Mechanics who is an 
outstanding example of this. He is 
August Munson, who, after 12 long, 
hard years of spare time study (night 
school and summer school), has final- 
ly achieved his goal—he has received 
a degree from the University of Min- 
nesota. 


Achievement of Education 


He is just one example—there are 
many of them—of the type of Ameri- 
can who can and will fight to wrest 
something from life and who has 
plenty of satisfaction in achieving an 
education for which he has had to 
work and fight. 

Mechanic Arts Cogwheel, 
Mechanic Arts High School, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


A good example of an editorial based 
on a news story, paying a tribute to an 
unusua! person. 


Historic Homes, Gardens, Fetes 
Make Mobile Tourists’ Mecca 


Falling in line with Niagara Falls, 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and other famous show- 
places of the United States is Mobile, 
historic city of five flags. 


Tourists travel for thousands of 
miles to see the highly publicized ante 
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bellum homes of Natchez, Miss. Are 
those homes older, better preserved, 
more beautiful, or more historic than 
the stately colonial mansion on Spring- 
hill that once belonged to General 
Braxton Bragg, or the Emanuel home, 
selected by the Historic American 
Buildings survey as the outstanding 
early Mobile residence? 


Tourists flock to New Orleans to 
explore the quaint old French quar- 
ters. Mobile was founded long be- 
fore New Orleans, and standing on 
Conception, Hamilton, Jackson, The- 
ater, and Church Streets are homes 
over a century old rich in the wrought 
iron lattice work which has awed visi- 
tors to the Crescent City. No younger 
than the Old French Market is the 
Old Southern Market of Mobile. As 
old as the St. Louis Cathedral is 
Christ’s Episcopal Church. 


Tulane and Loyola are excellent 
colleges, but just as pleasing to the 
eyes of tourists are the fountains, 
statues, flowers, and buildings of 
Springhill College, one of the oldest 
in the South. 


During the hilarious Mardi Gras 
season, New Orleans overflows with 
visitors from near and far. Very few 
remember that Mobile is the mother 
of the American Mardi Gras, and her 
festival—though not so spectacular— 
is just as merry as that of the others. 


New Orlean’s docks and levees are 
highly touted. Mobile, too, has an 
excellent port, the best of Alabama. 
She, too, ships gigantic cargoes of 
cotton and lumber to foreign coun- 
tries. Tourists are enthralled when 
they watch the unloading of bananas 
or other goods at Mobile’s docks. She, 
too, entertains with renowned hospi- 
tality gunboats and battleships of sis- 
ter nations, where visitors are wel- 
comed. 


The Festival of Flowers of Houston, 
the Rose Festival of Los Angeles, the 
Azalea Gardens of Charleston draw 
tourists from all corners of the United 
States. Such persons as Dorothy Dix 
have said of Bellingrath gardens, 
“Never have I seen such breath-taking 
beauty. Truly it is the Charm Spot 
of the Deep South.” 

Fishing rodeos in Florida attract 
the sea lovers of the nation. At Mo- 
bile’s Deep Sea Rodeo, one can catch 
the gamest fish in the ocean. 


Count Mobile’s natural charms. 
She has unrivaled traditions, stately 
old world mansions and _ buildings, 


unexcelled schools, gay festivals, 
thriving businesses, incomparable 
flower and trees, pleasant pastimes, 
romantic history. Does any other one 
city possess so much? 


We Mobilians are fortunate to live 
in such a rich community. And we 
could make our little city a Mecca for 
tourists if we but realized our pos- 
sibilities. 

Murphy Hi Times, 
Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Alabama 


A brilliant editorial worked out by 
comparison and contrast, used in a spe- 
cial issue of the paper dedicated to 
Mobile. 


Student Effort Unappreciated 
“My girl friend has it’—‘Had to 


go to the dentist”—“Out of town over 
the week-end.” So often are the best- 
laid alibis of students frustrated by 
relentless teachers, that the worth of 
planning these excuses has become a 
matter of conjecture. Curiously 
enough, the time and effort spent in 
their construction often are as great 
as they would have been had the work 
itself been done. Countless boys and 
girls have been known to lie awake 
long hours of the night trying desper- 
ately to concoct a new air-tight alibi 
only to arrive at school and find that 
the teacher has already heard of that 
one and is on guard. Certainly some- 
thing must be done, either to help stu- 
dents find reasonable alibis that will 
not go unappreciated, or to persuade 
the teachers to accept the old ones 
over and over again. We personally 
sympathize with the poor teacher, who 
has the same trite words thrust at her 
day after day—‘“didn’t have time”’— 
“Left it in my locker”—‘Lost it”— 
“Have no book”—‘“Forgot all about 
it”’—and scores of others, all thread- 
bare from time and constant use. True, 
there have been students who man- 
aged to present their wearied instruc- 
tors with brand new alibis, so cleverly 
created that they easily served their 
purpose. But these have been few and 
far between. If, by some miracle, 
teachers could be influenced to ap- 
preciate the effort and brain-work ex- 
erted in constructing excuses, our 
problem would be solved. But until 
such time, it looks as though the stu- 
dents themselves will have to find a 
remedy. If nothing better suffices— 
alack! Pupils may have to start do- 
ing their homework! 


The Southerner, 
South High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A satiric and clever handling of a 
common student teacher experience. 


The School Press Review 





Selling Advertising 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lication may be requested to “tell 
the merchant you saw his ad.” Large 
window placards carrying illustra- 
tions and printed in colors reading 
“THIS MERCHANT ADVER- 
TISES IN (name of publication) 
YEARBOOK” may be prepared to 
be placed in the windows of mer- 
chants purchasing advertising space. 
One staff placed a large “Honor 
Roll” on the bulletin board at school 
where all students, teachers and visi- 
tors could see it. Whenever a stu- 
dent sold an advertisement, he wrote 
the name of the merchant in large 
legible letters on the “honor roll.” 
This was found to be a very effec- 
tive device. 


a this preparatory program 
is well developed, the student 


salesmen, must be trained to present the 
proposition to the merchant. Dona- 
tions are not to be requested nor ac- 
cepted. Each salesman will have made 
a careful study of the significant facts 
concerning the merchant’s business and 
present advertising program before 
calling on him. On the basis of this 
study and the evidence gathered by 
the staff, the salesman will select a size 
space and write an advertisement that 
will appeal to students. He does not 
attempt to sell the merchant too large 
and costly a space, which would pre- 
vent a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. On the other hand, the size 
space and the price asked for it is 
priced to indicate the real worth of 
the advertisement to the merchant. The 
salesman must have facts and figures— 
evidence that the space advised will be 
a wise investment for the merchant. 


In his approach the student has the 
benefit of previous instruction and re- 
hearsal. He uses his figures and evi- 
dence frankly and courteously. He is 
supplied with contracts of good busi- 
ness form, giving rates and all infor- 
mation pertinent to the sale, and he 
leaves a carbon copy of the contract 
with the merchant. A record of each 
call, whether successful or not, is made 
on a standard five by seven filing card. 
A carefully thought out, printed card 
properly filled in will insure a perma- 
nent record of all pertinent facts and 
data for follow-up visits and for the 
use of the succeeding staffs. The same 
card can also be used to record bills 
and payments. 


hia merchants and in- 
dustries may be solicited by letter. 
Each letter should set forth, clearly and 
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concisely, the evidence of the value of 
the advertising space to the merchant, 
and it should be typed on business 
stationery of the staff in good business 
form. Colleges, preparatory schools 
and technical schools should be studied 
individually to determine the types of 
students they desire, and the graduat- 
ing class should be surveyed to deter- 
mine what value the advertisement may 
have for the school. Duplicate con- 
tracts should be included with each 
letter. 


Advertising agencies may be used 
where advertisements cannot be ob- 
tained directly. A word of warning, 
however, Don’t pay any advertising 
agency more than 15 per cent commis- 
sion! And have a contract with the 
agency to that effect! Fifteen per cent 
is the standard commission in the ad- 
vertising business. 


Merchants do not easily change their 
opinions concerning the value of ad- 
vertising in school publications, and 
you may have to follow a program 
similar to this for several years before 
you build up a clientele of advertisers 
who will purchase advertisements on 
the basis of actual returns. Your staff 
must never cease its studies of the 
various factors involved. New and 
more effective methods of increasing 
the effectiveness of the advertising 
must be developed and applied. Good 
business procedures must not stop when 
an advertisement has been sold. Sales 
should be acknowledged by letter. The 
merchant must be kept conscious of the 
fact that your staff is co-operating in 
making the advertisement effective. 
Advertising copy and proof must be 
read carefully and accurately. Bills 
must be rendered promptly. Cuts must 
be returned with the bill, also a proof 
copy of the advertisement. Follow-up 
studies of the effectiveness of the ad- 
vertisement must be made. 


But, most important of all to the 
teacher, the student has been a good 
business man. He has learned to study 
and survey situations, and to make use 
of his results. Everything he has done 
has been purposeful activity. He has 
a new understanding of the place of 
the business man and of industry in 
his community. He has developed 
good habits in solving and handling 
business problems. He knows how to 
talk with and gain the respect of 
business associates. He has developed 
knowledge and attitudes that will make 
him a better citizen in place of the at- 


titude of the “pan handler”. If no 
other gain were made this alone would 
justify such a program. However, in 
addition to that the author has seen 
this type of program increase the ad- 
vertising revenue of publications from 
50 per cent to 150 per cent within two 
years in small towns in New Jersey. 


No: you may well ask, How will 
a student who is trained and pre- 
pared answer the response of the mer- 
chant quoted at the beginning of this 
article. This is how one did answer it 
recently: “Yes, Mr. X, I know that 
business is bad and I do not want you 
to give a donation to our book. I 
think that you will agree that the thing 
that will help your business most is 
increasing the number of customers 
that come to your store. If your house 
caught fire you would not immediately 
rush down to the phone and cancel 
your fire insurance. Likewise you do 
not want to stop trying to get new 
customers when you need them so bad- 
ly. You probably want advertising 
that will be reasonably sure of bringing 
you new customers. Eighty per cent 
of our students read the advertisements 
in our publication, and 50 per cent of 
these tell us they prefer to buy from 
merchants who advertise in our book. 
Only 50 of these students now come 
to your store, and each spends an aver- 
age of 30 cents each time he comes in. 
That means there are two hundred of 
our students who are potential cus- 
tomers for you who will read this ad- 
vertisement and will favor buying from 
you because of it. In addition over one 
thousand relatives and friends of the 
students will see the advertisement. 
Here is a map of our community show- 
ing you how many of them live near 
your store and would be apt to come 
here if they knew you had some article 
they wished to purchase. . .et cetera.” 


To Summarize Part I 

1. Train the staff to handle the ad- 
vertising business of your publication 
as a business. 

2. Take your advertising off the 
donation basis. Make it a worthwhile 
investment to the merchant by making 
reasonably sure he will receive a con- 
sistent return on the investment. 

3. Make the aim of your advertis- 
ing activities a GOOD BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE for all participating. 
If you do this the profit will take care 
of itself. 

4. Carry out an active publicity 
campaign for your advertising columns 
in school and in the community the 
whole year. Two weeks spent in “get- 
ting ads” will never put your adver- 
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tising program on a good business 
basis. 

5. All letters and sales talks to mer- 
chants should concern the value of the 
advertisement. Do not talk or write 
about how much you need the adver- 
tising revenue. 


6. Price your advertisements ac- 
cording to the worth to the merchant. 
They should be low enough to assure 
the merchant of a reasonable return, 


and high enough to indicate their 
worth. 

7. Don’t sell space. Sell advertise- 
ments written to appeal to students. 

8. Don’t use amateur methods. 
Use neatly printed complete contracts 
with carbon copies. Keep a written rec- 
ord of each call. Eliminate mistakes 
in copy. Render bills and submit proofs 
of advertisements to merchants 


promptly. 


Keeping Production Costs Down 


(Continued from Page 9) 


resentatives were called to verify the 
quotations. The names of the com- 
panies are not placed on the analysis 
table to avoid personal prejudices or 
favoritism in awarding the contract. 
The above table is for printing, cover 
and binding only, but the discount on 
engraving is entered to help in the 
decision. Separate tables for the bids 
on engraving and on photography were 
made up in the same manner. 


—— this particular table the staff 
chose company number one, and 
contracts were signed in conference 
with the company’s representative. The 
company did an excellent piece of work 
for the staff, and when the bill was 


rendered for the work it was slightly 
less than the budget sheet. This par- 
ticular company was a Chicago firm, 
with a New York branch office, and 


the staff found the distance no incon- 


venience. Air mail delivered copy 
promptly and the distance was an ad- 
vantage in that all orders, changes, 
et cetera, were necessarily in written 
form. Hence, misunderstandings that 
occur when staff members drop in at 
the printers with copy, changes and 
directions were avoided. 


High production costs of yearbooks 
are generally the result of the failure 
of the staff to take advantage of the 
most economical methods of buying 
mechanical operations, and of the 
failure of the staff to fully protect 
itself from additional charges. In some 
cases where competition between com- 
panies is very keen, I suspect that some 
firms purposely bid at cost or below to 
get the contract and counts on making 
profit by tacking on additional charges. 
I have seen actual final bills rendered 
to staffs that are from $150 to $200 
above the budget counted on by the 
staff. In some cases these extra charges 
are legitimate. In many cases they are 
obviously to get the printing firm out 
of the red on the job. Staffs can safe- 
guard themselves by making up a com- 
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plete budget in conference with the 
representative of the company and in- 
corporating that budget in the con- 
tract, with the clause that it cannot be 
exceeded in any way without written 
permission of the staff, and that any 
changes made can not be charged at 
a greater rate than that specified in 
the contract. To safeguard this clause 
send the company a registered letter 
quoting the clause and ask for written 
confirmation by a responsible officer 
of the firm. 

Engraving companies have special 
rates for cuts where a large amount 
of copy can be supplied within certain 
specified sizes to be reduced by the 
same proportion. This is called “single 
focus rates,” and any staff should con- 
sult representatives to find just how 
they can save money by it in the par- 
ticular book planned. 

To Summarize Part II 

The following is a list of suggestions 
to which no ethical firm will object 
and which will safeguard your budget 
against unexpected production costs. 

1. Plan your book tentatively and 
set up definite specifications before con- 
tacting printers, engravers and photog- 
raphers. These specifications are tent- 
ative and you may change them after 
you choose your company but before 
you sign your contract. 

2. Have all companies bid on iden- 
tical specifications, and have them sub- 
mit quotations and give the informa- 
tion you want in written form on blanks 
the staff has prepared. 

3. Before considering bids rate the 
companies on samples of their work. 
Judge the quality of their work by 
inspection of work they have done for 
schools comparable in size to your 
school. 


4. Use a tabulated analysis blank 
to compare the bids. 

5. After the firm is selected pre- 
pare, in conference with the firm’s 


representative, a complete budget sheet 
for the production of the book and 
have this incorporated in the contract, 

6. See that the following clause is 
put into your contract with every firm: 
“The staff shall not be responsible for, 
nor shall the staff, or the school, or 
any of its members of representatives 
be charged for any work, material, 
operations or services that are not item. 
ized and included in the budget sheet 
attached to the contract except when 
the materials, services, operations or 
work have been ordered by the staff in 
writing which order is signed by at 
least two officers of the staff and by the 
faculty adviser, and in which case the 
order will state a maximum additional 
charge which cannot be exceeded for 
that order.” 

7. Immediately after signing the 
contracts the business manager should 
send the company a registered letter 
stating the terms of the above clause 
and request a letter of confirmation 
from a responsible officer of the com- 
pany. 

8. No matter how well you know 
the printer, the photographer or the 
engraver, and no matter how honest 
and friendly he may be, handle your 
business relations with him in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Insist on written 
agreements. Business is business, even 
among friends, and written agreements 
will avoid misunderstandings that 
would wreck the friendship. 

9. Consult your engraver about the 
most economical way of grouping pho- 
tographs to lower your engraving bill. 
Consult your printer about the most 
economical methods of obtaining strik- 
ing page lay-outs. There are many! 

10. Don’t consider companies of 
questionable standing. Ask for bank 
references. 

11. Don’t consider poor quality 
work. A good book must have good 
photographs, good engravings and 
good printing. All three are equally 
important and your book will be as 
good as the “weakest link” of these 
three. 

12. Have dead-lines. Stick to them 
and insist that the companies under 
contract stick to them. 

13. Have ONE company respons- 
ible to you for printing, engraving, 
cover and binding. The company 
chosen will hire a part of this work 
done as few, if any, companies do all 
this work in one shop. However, in- 
sist that one company must take the 
entire contract. Splitting this work 
among several firms gives rise to mis- 
takes, misunderstandings and each 
company always has an alibi that the 
other firm did not do its work prop- 
erly. 
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The Elementary Newspaper Comes of Age 


By WILLIAM D. TAYLOR 
Head of the “Department of Journalism, 


a a year ago I became con- 
scious of the elementary school 
press. Mrs. T. R. Goodman, president 
of the Chicago Elementary Press As- 
sociation, had made an appointment 
with the acting director of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University where I was at the time 
a visiting professor of journalism. The 
director asked me to stay for the in- 
terview with Mrs. Goodman, who was 
coming to discuss the possibility of 
forming a class for elementary news- 
paper advisers. And because I stayed 
to listen to what Mrs. Goodman had 
to say I am here today. She fur- 
nished the stimulus for my subsequent 
interest in the elementary newspapers 
of this country. 

Because of my ignorance I felt that 
I had “discovered” something and, as 
is generally the case when one’s ego 
gets the best of him, I immediately 
became highly elated over this “dis- 
covery” of the junior fourth estate. 
However, my elation was, for the most 
part, confined to myself for the good 
and simple reason that I could find no 
one with a kindred spirit. I talked to 
deans of schools of education and 
the only result was a slight dampening 
of my spirit because of their lack of 
interest in what I was investigating, 
or ignorance of the field, or both. But 
then I realized that I had always been 
surprised by what deans did not know 
or were not interested in. 


NALLY I found the name of one 
Raymond S. Michael of New 
Jersey and Joseph M. Murphy of Co- 
lumbia, who were exceedingly courte- 
ous and certainly very helpful in my 
search for. knowledge of the elemen- 
tary press. It was then that I real- 
ized that as far as any discovery was 
concerned I had been woefully mis- 
taken. I soon realized that there were 
several persons in the country who had 
been interested in this elementary 
phase of education for years. For my 
sustained interest in the elementary 
press I owe a debt of gratitude to these 
two gentlemen and to Mrs. Goodman. 
For many years, while out on the 
Pacific coast, I watched the develop- 
Delivered as a talk before the Elementary 
Division of the C.S.P.A. during its sessions 
in the annual Convention. 
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ment of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association and for the past twelve 
months I have been doggedly search- 
ing for information about the elemen- 
tary newspapers and magazines 
throughout the United States. If I 
have any one outstanding impression 
from this research it is that: the ele- 
mentary newspaper has come of age. 

I might say, in passing, that where 
I have found a school that has an ele- 
mentary newspaper I found a school 
that is progressive, a school that is 
doing a good job of keeping abreast 
of our rapidly changing civilization, a 
school that will ultimately turn out 
boys and girls with a foundation ca- 
pable of standing the shocks of life a 
little better, and who will be able to 
fit themselves into their niche in mod- 
ern living with greater ease. To me 
that is highly important. 

I do not like to think of the elemen- 
tary press as an activity in the sense 
that we usually think of activities. It 
is more than that. The elementary 
press is a necessary concomitant to 
the development of children. 

It is hard to understand why this 
valuable medium of education, the ele- 
mentary newspaper, was not adapted 
to the field of education long before 
its actual appearance. It is difficult 
to discover when the first school news- 
paper appeared. We know that the 
old Latin School of Philadelphia is- 
sued a school newspaper in manuscript 
form in the late 1770’s but its adapta- 
tion as a phase of elementary educa- 
tion is comparatively recent. 

FEW of the educational values 

of the school paper that came to 
my mind as I prepared this paper are 
as follows: 

1. The paper makes the pupil aware 
of the achievements of other pu- 
pils. 

It enhances the pride in achieve- 
ment on the part of the individual 
child. 

It correlates English in a func- 
tional way. 

It arouses the contributive spirit 
of the child. 

The child sees the realities of life. 
The newspaper uncovers a variety 
of talent. 

It is a challenge to the gifted 


pupil. 


It brings out the timid pupil. 

It has a wholesome effect on schol- 
arship. 

It is a means of socializing the 
pupil. 

It has certain vocational advan- 
tages. 

It develops responsibility, co-op- 
eration, initiative, and considera- 
tion of others. 

13. It promotes good citizenship. 

14. It improves grammar, spelling 
and composition. 

Dr. W. L. Uhl, dean of the school 
of education at the University of 
Washington, wrote me: “My own 
children attend a school where a pub- 
lication is issued from time to time. 
The regular publication of the school 
news will, I am sure, stimulate greatly 
the interest of pupils in composition, 
spelling, and in co-operation. I think 
the value of the elementary publica- 
tions is great.” 

15. The school newspaper may be 
used to develop wholesome read- 
ing habits and fluency of expres- 
sion. 

This was emphasized recently by L. 
L. Perry, director of information and 
publications of the state department 
of education of Georgia, who wrote 
me: “I believe that the two greatest 
shortcomings of the public schools are 
their failure to develop, on the part 
of the child, wholesome reading habits, 
which is the chief permanent means 
of self-improvement, and the failure 
on the part of the school to develop 
within the individual the power of 
fluency of expression. The experi- 
ences in wholesome reading and self- 
expression could be made tangible for 
the majority of our school children 
through the school paper.” 
16. Experience in doing 

work. 

17. Develops leadership. 

18. Develops self control. 


HILE there are many more 
values which the _ individual 

may obtain from the publication of a 
school paper there are others of a less 
personal nature that are of great im- 
portance; values which cannot be fur- 
nished in any other way than by the 
elementary paper. One of these values 


reference 
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Good and Bad in Columns and 
Allied Feature Material 


(Continued from Page 3) 


every day. For instance, several hun- 
dred thousand readers swear that the 
pages of “The New Yorker” (which 
is almost entirely filled with feature 
material) offer them the high spot in 
their week’s reading, while as many 
others believe that the magazine con- 
tains nothing but twaddle written by 
psychopaths for neurotics. Many per- 
sons, including my own dear mother, 
would find life unendurable without 
a daily perusal of “Day By Day,” a 
tidbit which I find I can take or leave 
alone with the greatest of ease. And 
even Mrs. Roosevelt’s syndicated man- 
ifesto has been praised and panned 
from Bangor to San Diego. 


So it is that the student columnist 
who is about to toss his brain child 
to a hyper-critical reading public (and 
no public is more critical than that of 
secondary school students) should be 
prepared to receive brick bats as well 
as bouquets. And if the brick bats 
are more numerous than the bouquets, 
he should be prepared to change his 
column to meet the temper of his read- 
ers. The student should also realize 
that styles in feature writing change 
almost as rapidly as do styles in cloth- 
ing. Nothing is deader than the aver- 
age “best-seller” of a past year, and 
nothing may be more deadly than a 
column. which has: outlived: its popu- 
larity. The senses of the columnist 
must be attuned to detect the first 
signs of ennui among the ranks of his 
readers. In fact, he should be at least 
two jumps ahead of his readers. Bore- 
dom usually begins not with the read- 
er, but with the columnist himself. 


In our own paper we have tried 
many types of column. Some have 
been eminently successful. Others 
were such duds they were withdrawn 
after two or three issues. The first 
of our columns to achieve general pop- 
ularity with our readers appeared sev- 
eral years ago. It was written by a 
senior on our staff who is now a third- 
year man at Harvard, and was called 
“The Diary of a Freshman.” It dealt, 
in diary form, with the perplexing 
problems of the youngsters who, for 
the first time in his life, was brought 
face to face with such matters as get- 
ting from one class room to another 
without getting lost; gym classes; stu- 
dent dances; group physical examina- 
tions; football games and the like. It 
was both a popular feature and a cir- 
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culation builder for an entire school 
year. Undoubtedly, the novelty would 
have worn off had the diary been con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


Another year, taking our cue from 
the popular “Boner” books, we ran a 
column of authentic boners culled by 
the members of the faculty from stu- 
dent recitations and examination pap- 
ers. Possibly the fact that the column 
was called “The Fool Hath Said” less- 
ened its popularity, especially with 
those students whose boners appeared 
(anonymously, of course) in the col- 
umn. At any rate, it was discontinued 
after six or seven issues. 


One of our most popular columns, 
called “This and That” started as a 
catch all for small items which were 
worth printing, but which hardly rat- 
ed being set as a separate story. The 
column gradually changed until it be- 
came vaguely reminiscent of The New 
Yorker’s “The Talk of the Town.” 
I am afraid it was no respecter of per- 
son, as we find it relating the sad story 
of the French teacher who absently 
backed into a hot radiator on a cold 
winter day; the faculty adviser of the 
school paper whose staff was mightily 
amused when a restaurant waitress ad- 
dressed his august person as “Toots,” 
and similar unimportant but amusing 
incidents. 


At the present time, we are experi- 
menting with two columns. One of 
them, “In the Corridor,” is merely our 
old stand-by, “This and That,” which 
has undergone a face-lifting operation 
in an attempt to make it more stream- 
lined. The other, an idea borrowed 
from a now defunct smart-sheet, and 
called “We Nominate For Oblivion” 
gives vent to our pet peeves: Athletes 
who cannot keep themselves eligible; 
persons who snarl up the wire on 
French phones; and the thousand and 
one other petty but universal annoy- 
ances. The only rule we have estab- 
lished regarding the column is that 
its writer refrain from indulging in 
personalities. 


——< other types of feature ma- 
terial we have tried from time to 
time are special style articles written 
in co-operation with local shops as a 
tie-up with our advertising program; 
interviews with the great, the near 
great and the would-be great who ap- 
pear in this vicinity—ranging all the 


way from Eddie Cantor to Barney Ross 
and back to Jimmy Durante; and spe. 
cial statistical articles regarding our 
school and its students. One fairly re. 
cent article featured the work of the 
janitors of the school—the number of 
square feet of glass they had to clean 
each time they washed the windows; 
the number of brooms used each year 
in keeping the school clean; the 
amount of water heated for the shower 
baths each year; and the number of 
paper towels and the quantity of liquid 
soap used by the students each school 
year.. Even our staff members were 
astonished when they saw the actual 
figures unearthed by the writer of this 
article. 

So it is that we may discover an 
infinite variety of potential subjects for 
columns and special feature material 
of other sorts even in the miniature 
cosmos of our own school if we use 
searching eyes in discovering it. 

What I have attempted to offer are 
only a few vague suggestions. What 
has been a success in one school may 
be a flat failure in another. Imitation 
may be a sincere form of flattery, but 
in school journalism it usually leads 
to sterility. The best advice to the 
student columnist is to observe, to ex- 
periment, and to hope and pray that 
his column may at some remote date 
acquire as high a batting average as 
was once enjoyed by Mr. George Her- 
man Ruth. 


Developing An 


Alumni Section 
(Continued from Page 7) 


so that we had to run as many as 
three extra pages of just alumni news. 


UTSIDE of our rapidly increas- 
O ing alumni contacts and interest 
the chief cause of this unprecedented 
rush of news was the questionnaire 
sent out by the alumni editor. It was 
no dull form but an interesting, chatty, 
local type of questioner that surely 
brought results, even from some 
alumni we had never heard from 
before. 

Of course that was fine for one year, 
but you can’t expect to questionnaire 
alumni continuously. This year we 
are relying on our many newly devel- 
oped sources of news and on a new 
system of alumni correspondents, one 
member of each class being asked to 
get us news of his classmates. The 
alumni section will appear only as a 
separate supplement now and will be 
issued whenever we have enough ma- 
terial for two extra pages. Alumni 
have been enthusiastic about the work 
and hearty in their support. 
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Philadelphia Meeting Largest 
C.S.P.A. Gathering in That City 


T HE following report of the an- 
nual fall gathering of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association appeared in the Triangle, 
weekly newspaper of Drexel Institute, 
from the pen of Ralph A. Troupe, 
the editor. As it cannot be improved 
upon, The Review takes pleasure in 
substituting it for its own account. 
More than 500 high school editors 
representing institutions in the Phila- 
delphia area, Southern New Jersey, 
and Delaware attended the annual fall 
meeting of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association which was 
held at Drexel Institute, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 8. This was the first year in 
which the Institute acted as host. 


The delegates, who were welcomed 
to Drexel by Dean Disque, heard an 
inspiring talk on “Personality in 
Journalism” by Elizabeth Woodward, 
sub-deb editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Miss Woodward, whose ad- 
vice to adolescents is read by mil- 
lions, told the embryo journalists that 
personality in writing was just as im- 
portant in individuals. 

Eleven sectional conferences of 
various phases of journalism were 
conducted following Miss Wood- 
ward’s address. 

The sectional conferences 
Candid Camera— Chairman Louis 
Moffet, Advertising —Chairman 
Frank Stevenson, Headline Writing 
—Chairman Irving Goldstein, Art in 
Publication — Chairman Ray Ellis, 
Short Story—Chairman Camille Ber- 
not, How Shall I Begin?—Chairman 
Stuart Deddinger, Selling Your Pub- 
lication—Chairman Helen Lewis, Hu- 
mor in School Publications—Chair- 
man Janet Frone, Styling the Year- 
book—Chairman Walter Jones, Lay- 
ing Out the Newspaper—Chairman 
Betty Hoffman, Junior High School 
Workshop—Chairman Robert Hall. 


At the luncheon held following the 
meeting, Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of the C. S. P. A., addressed the 
convention. Declaring that foreign 
dictators “attempt to corral young 
people and bend them to their will,” 
Mr. Murphy upheld the freedom of 
the American press. The speaker also 
claimed that the critical reading of 
the daily newspapers by student edi- 
tors had helped to constantly improve 
the type of journalism used by these 
papers. 


Miss 


were: 


faculty 


Ernestine Robinson, 
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Advisory Board 
Meets December 10 


The next meeting of the C. S. 
P. A. Advisory Board will take 
place at Columbia University on 
Saturday, December 10. The 
Advisory Board organized after 
the March, 1938, Convention. It 
consists of the officers of the 
Association as a whole and also 
the Divisional Chairmen. 

Stated meetings of the Board 
have been agreed upon. They 
will be held the second Saturday 
of December, the 10th being the 
next on schedule, the Sunday 
after the Convention, and the 
day of the annual Philadelphia 


meeting. 


adviser of the Glen-Nor High School 
publications, was chairman of the 
meetings. Others on the committee 
were Miss Ethel Ward, Wilmington, 
Del., High School; Miss Zita Mallon, 
Upper Darby High School; Miss 
Mary Baylson, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls; Miss Florence Bar- 
ber, Woodbury, N. J., High School; 
Mr. Kenneth Johnson, Collingswood 
High School; Mr. Boyd Deardorff, 
Upper Darby Jr. High School; and 
Mr. Charles F. Troxell, Frankford 
High School. 

Mr. George C. Galphin, of the de- 
partment of education at Drexel, made 
arrangements for the meetings. Miss 
Irma Schultz of the department of 
public relations and Ralph A. Troupe, 
editor of the Triangle, were guests. 


Central N. Y. Meets 


A conference for staffs and advisers 
of school publications in central New 
York State was held at Van Hornes- 
ville High School on October 7. Prin- 
cipal Wendell P. Andrews welcomed 
the delegates and Mayor John B. Mc- 
Guire, associated with the Little Falls 
Evening Times, spoke on newspaper 
work. Sectional meetings on many 
topics of interest to editors and ad- 
visers, including art in the school 
paper, conducting columns, covering 
sports, cartoons, the mimeographed 
yearbook, humor, the school maga- 


zine and editorial writing, occuped the 
afternoon. 

At the banquet, Jack Minnoch of 
the Amsterdam Recorder was the guest 
speaker and the host school provided 
entertainment. 


Ohio Celebrates 
Fifteenth Anniversary 


The Journalism Association of Ohio 
Schools met on the Ohio State Uni- 
versity campus at Columbus, October 
21-22, under the direction of LaRue 
M. Piercy of Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, president of the Association. The 
convention high spot was an address 
by Clyde Miller, formerly of Cleve- 
land and one of the founders of the 
group, now of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The general meet- 
ings were organized on the Town Hall 
plan with two or more speakers pre- 
senting opposing points of view. 

A dance, football game, visit to a 
newspaper plant, exhibit of publica- 
tions, award of prizes, critical services, 
faculty advisers luncheon, sectional 
meetings, and an address by Professor 
George Starr Lasher, head of Ohio’s 
School of Journalism, were other fea- 
tures of the convention. 
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“Who Is Joe” 


By KENNETH PIERSON 


Editor, State Signal, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


“You who have worked on newspa- 
pers and learned at the eleventh hour 
that there was a moderate sized space 
remaining on the second page with no 
articles in sight will appreciate the 
help of this fellow Joe,” writes Ken- 
neth Pierson, as his contribution to 
the section of The Review devoted to 
the interests of the Associated Teachers 
College Press. Members of this active 
group will find their contributions 
welcomed by the Editor or by the of- 
ficers of their Division of the C.S.P.A. 


REQUENTLY, on the second 
page of the Trenton Teachers 
College newspaper, The State 

Signal, may be found a poem, a letter 
or some other bit of writing with the 
name Joe at the bottom. 


Many of the students come to the 
editors with the question, “Who is 
Joe?” Always they receive an evasive 
answer; that Joe is two other fellows, 
or that Joe is that anonymous looking 
gentleman who just went around the 
corner. 


You who have worked on newspapers 
and learned at the eleventh hour that 
there was a moderate sized space re- 
maining on the second page with no 
articles in sight will appreciate the help 
of this fellow Joe. You know that this 
is the time that the editors must sit 
down at their desks and search their 
mental horizons for some sort of brain- 
storm that will produce a jumble of 
type large enough to fill that space. 


eee know also that by the time 
your newspaper is 99 per cent 
complete, you are too tired to know 
whether what you write is passable or 


terrible. So you begin to search for 
a way to protect yourselves should it 
prove to be the latter. This is where 
The Signal’s friend Joe takes a beat- 
ing, for he invariably is given the credit 
for all such last-minute articles. 

Sometimes Joe’s journalistic effort 
proves to be successful and the edi- 
tors are tempted to reveal who de- 
serves the credit. However, memory 
of times when Joe’s endeavors were 
greeted with something less than cold 
scorn always checks them. 


eres it is a sign of poor man- 
agement that most of The Signal 
is put together after the college is pre- 
paring to go to sleep. The editors 
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don’t think so. They could plan to 
get it done earlier in the day but this 
would necessitate their giving up other 
activities that are carried on in more 
respectable hours. And since four of 
the first five staff members have jobs 
that take up some of their time during 
the day and all are active in other 
fields, the nocturnal vigil seems the 
only way. Besides, their predecessors 
were awarded medalist honors at Co- 
lumbia in six out of seven years with 
the same hours, so perhaps it’s good 
luck to cheat Morpheus. 

Supervision from the faculty has 
always been at a minimum. Not since 
the advent of the present staff has a 
faculty member examined The Signal 
before its appearance in the finished 
form. The editors think that policy 
has paid dividends. Signal editors and 
reporters have learned that the respons- 
ibility of good judgment is directly on 
them. That’s good experience any- 
where, especially in a college for the 
preparation of teachers. 

Once in a while something is printed 
that can be questioned and then the 
editors are rightly told it seems as if 
they failed to use their best judgment. 
Those on the staff who are seniors can 
recall an incident in a special humorous 
edition published three years ago. 

Soon after the president of the stu- 
dent executive board had _ returned 
from a conference in Kansas City, the 
third page showed a picture of a heav- 
ily bearded man entitled, “Lou on his 
return from Kansas City.” Below was 
a story of the numerous prairie dogs 
and field mice found in Lou’s beard. 
To the students it was funny but even 
the editors didn’t know that the old cut 
they had resurrected was a picture of 
a former president of the college! 


T the same time, three years ago, 

The Signal staff celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the paper by put- 
ting out a daily for one week. That 
was a terrific week. Sleep was prac- 
tically an unknown quantity and the 
editors were only occasional visitors to 
classes. However, it was an experience 
and a fitting manner in which to cele- 
brate a half century of progress. 

Last year, an innovation at the col- 
lege was a journalism class conducted 
for a week early in the fall by the edi- 
tors. Approximately twenty students 
availed themselves of the opportunity 


to find out how well the editors could 
teach a class. It was, however, a step 
in the right direction. Signal asso- 
ciates have been advocating a class in 
journalism at the college for a number 
of years. Persistence may yet bring it 
into the curriculum. 


Selections of persons for positions on 
the staff is made by the editor near the 
end of each college year. The staff 
must receive the approval of the ad- 
ministration and a Publications Board 
composed of five students. The new 
staff then gets the task of publishing 
the last issue which is devoted largely 
to seniors. Eight pages instead of the 
usual four and the addition of a num- 
ber of pictures make the edition an an- 
ticipated pleasure. 


7. most imposing of the year’s 
issues is the first. It is also the 
biggest worry in the place above the 
shoulders for the editors. The paper 
must come out on the first day of col- 
lege. Work must be begun and finished 
during vacation. This doesn’t sound 
like a difficult job and it’s true that 
there’s only one discouraging feature; 
the seeming lack of news. The editors 
fill up their columns by telling what 
organizations plan to do in the new 
year when the majority of the organi- 
zation heads themselves do not yet 
know. There is some real news but 
much of it is the work of amateur 
astrologers who try to be surprisingly 
accurate at their trade. The first issue’s 
six pages, supplemented by four pages 
of pictures, and as many more of sched- 
ules, make it the year’s largest. 


This forecasting crops up _infre- 
quently and has at least once caused 
the editors some embarrassment. Sig- 
nals are distributed to the students 
Saturday morning. On a certain Fri- 
day night a huge pep rally and dance 
was scheduled for the campus. Since 
the college doesn’t do its own print- 
ing, articles must be in before Friday. 

Trusting to the Fates that had al- 
ways pulled them through before, the 
editors, on Wednesday, wrote a glow- 
ing account of the big bonfire on the 
island, the cheering throng in attend- 
ance and the happy, anticipant crowd 
at the dance that followed. 


At 11:30 o'clock, Friday night, a 
group of editors climbed into their 
beds in Bliss Hall after locking their 
doors very quietly. Unforseen events 
had made the throng at the pep rally 
a mere handful of about twenty-five 
while the cheerleaders never got up 
the courage to speak above a whisper. 
The dance was little better. 


The editors could have saved them- 
selves that time if they had only re- 
membered “Joe”! 
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The Elementary Newspaper 


(Continued from Page 13) 


might be the school 
morale. 

James E. McDade, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the elementary 
schools of Chicago, with whom I have 
discussed the elementary newspaper, 
and who is an enthusiastic booster of 
the elementary press, wrote me: “The 
school newspaper can be made one of 
the most useful influences in building 
up morale in the school and satisfac- 
tory relations with the community.” 


building of 


In what other manner can one reach 
the parent in his most vital spot—his 
interest in his own child? In what 
better manner can the school be made 
an integral part of the community? In 
what other manner can a current his- 
tory of the school be maintained? The 
answer is obvious. 


It may seem that I have digressed 
from my main theme, “The Elemen- 
tary Newspaper Has Come of Age,” 
but what I have just stated are some 
of the reasons why the elementary 
press has come of age. The elemen- 
tary paper is now published in every 
one of the 48 states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is encouraging 
to note that many educators are be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that the 
elementary newspaper has become not 
only a vital force in the child’s life 
but an almost indispensable medium 
for modern education. 

A spot map of the country would 
show that the cities doing the most 
outstanding work in the elementary 
school press field are: Los Angeles, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Dallas, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York, Indianap- 
olis, and Kansas City, Missouri. The 
entire state of New Jersey would have 
to be included on this map. There is 
an excellent state press association and 
an elementary newspaper advisers as- 
sociation in that state. There are 
splendid, live-wire, city associations of 
elementary advisers in Cleveland and 
Chicago. Their work is outstanding. 


A survey of all cities in the United 
States with more than 25,000 popula- 
tion, letters to each state superinten- 
dent of schools, and hundreds of let- 
ters to other sources lead me to believe 
that there are more than 3,000 elemen- 
tary newspapers in this country. We 
find, also, that new papers are being 
established almost every month. 

In some schools almost the entire 
enrollment is engaged, in more or less 
degree, in publishing the school paper. 
I believe that Public School 61, the 
Bronx, New York City, may have the 
tecord in this regard. A letter from 


the faculty adviser of The Crotonian 
states that: “Our paper is published, 
in its entirety, by the pupils. Two 
thousand children, in one way or an- 
other, participate in its production. 
Lessons in all classrooms are directed 
toward preparing material for this 
combination newspaper, magazine, and 
workbook. The finished product is 
used in the classrooms, again, for com- 
position, reading, and dramatization 
periods.” 


NOTHER result of the survey is 

the discovery that there are prac- 
tically no trained advisers. The ad- 
visers of the newspapers are usually 
teachers who have had the extra load 
thrust upon them. On the other hand, 
it is practically impossible for elemen- 
tary newspaper advisers to secure or- 
ganized training for this work. There 
is hardly any literature in the field; 
there are few classes in the field of 
education for this specific purpose. 
The elementary school newspaper ad- 
viser, however, with all the handicaps 
under which she is working, is doing 
an exceedingly good job, everything 
considered. 

Some educators are beginning to 
realize the necessity for such instruc- 
tion. Dr. Grady Gammage, president 
of the Arizona State Teachers College 
at Tempe, writes: “During the past 
few years, news publications in the 
elementary schools have become quite 
numerous. They have grown up spon- 
taneously and I fear rather blindly. 
Guidance and help in the field is sorely 
needed.” 

The Oswego, N. Y., State Normal 
School, under the leadership of Dr. 
Ralph W. Swetman, instituted a course 
on the elementary newspaper, in the 
summer of 1936, designed specifically 
for the advisers to elementary publi- 
cations. As far as 1 know this was 
the first course of its kind. 

The elementary publication has 
made rapid strides in very few years 
and, with the preliminaries attended 
to, stands on the threshold of great 
and lasting accomplishments. 


*  THRILLED. 
PERSONAL BOND...” 


Accept our thanks for the ribbon 

the school children were quite thrilled 

we are in a very underprivileged 
district, with no advantages, and much 
handicapped in getting out our little 
mimeographed paper. I’m sure New 
York and Columbia University have a 
personal bond now. 


L. M.—IIl. 


100 Books 


“Books which every American 
should read. Compiled by Nathan G. 
Goodman, with the assistance of more 
than one hundred educated men and 
women whose names are in ‘Who’s 
Who in America’. Arranged in the 
order of their popularity.” So reads 
an announcement by the American 
Library Association, available in leaf- 
let form for general distribution at a 
small fee which may be a guide to a 
year’s program for the literary editor 
of the publication with an educative 
and instructive bent. 


Abstracted Again 


“The Principal and His School,” an 
article by Raymond S. Michael, Princi- 
pal of Junior High No. 3, Trenton, 
N. J., and Chairman of the C. S. P. 
A. Elementary School Publications 
Division, printed in the November, 
1937, School Press Review, appeared 
briefed in a recent issue of Education 
Abstracts. This is one of several oc- 
casions that Review articles have at- 
tracted the attention of other editors 
and educators. 


Advertising Record 


The 1938 Blotter of Kew-Forest 
School, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
New York, had 60 pages of advertis- 
ing compared with a previous record 
of 42 pages. All the work was done 
by pupils under the direction of Mrs. 
Lucy Allen Smart, assistant to the 
Headmaster and adviser to the pub- 
lication. And this in a year of reces- 
sion and depression! 


Will The Fountain 


Ever Run Dry? 
(Continued from Page 4) 


ranking is our only unclassified group- 
ing; unclassified only in that the judges 
may select for this award from among 
the first placings the publications they 
consider of distinction. Comments are 
made on the score sheet or score book; 
fulsome praise, supporting letters, ex- 
travagant honor systems are lacking. 

We may be wrong, but we believe 
we are right. We know we couldn’t 
keep up the pace if we had to tell each 
paper how superb it was. We feel we 
might repeat and that we might get 
caught at our own game. We hope 
that all who have the judging of pub- 
lications in their hands will think, not 
twice, but many times, before they em- 
bark upon the dangerous seas of sup- 
porting their decisions with honeyed 
words. A judge ceases to be an effec- 
tive judge when his fear of contradic- 
tion, opposition, or loss of patronage 
becomes his guiding star. 
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aids- 
which help you EVERY TIME you have a 
publication to issue— 


Price to Members Non-Members 
Official Style Book ere $ .15 $ .15 


Proofreaders’ Cards 05 05 
Specimen Headline Schedule Charts........................ 50 75 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique... . 35 50 


Membership Seals—50c for Electros; 10c for Mimeo. 
Membership Charms or Pins (for Staff Members—Secure Adviser’s Consent), Gold Filled, 
Bearing C. S. P. A. Seal—Mailed, Postpaid on Receipt of Remittance. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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PRIMER 
Of School 


Newspaper Technique 
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COMING... 


15th Annual 
CONTEST 





AND 


CONVENTION 


CONTEST DEADLINES 


Newspapers—January 14, 1939. 
Magazines—February 4, 1939. 
Yearbooks—July 1, 1939. 


Convention Days 
March 9, 10, 11 
1939 


Columbia University 


has been 


reprinted 
e@ee 
It is a valued guide in the editorial office, 


a simplified text in the classroom, an aid 
to the adviser. 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS TO MEMBERS 
FIFTY CENTS TO OTHERS 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
New York City 








